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FRANK LAYTON RESCUES A STRANGER FKOM THE SWOLLEN CURRENT. 


FRANK LAYTON: an Avstratran Story. | consequences of his reckless folly and ingratitude, 
CHAPTER XXVIII. we return to our friends in the bush. It was early 
FRANK IN A MUSE. in spring; and Layton was traversing alone the 
Leavine Percy Effingham in the midst of his | rough and hilly tract of country lying between the 
confusion and digmay, to ponder over the probable | cattle run and the farm at Hunter’s Creek. It is 
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probably true, in some cases at least, that “a man 
is never so little alone, as when he is alone,” and 
we shall glance briefly at some of the subjects of 
Frank’s solitary communings as, wrapped in them, 
he left the horse he bestrode to pursue its own 
pace, and to take care of its own steps. For, just 
then, Frank was in a thoughtful mood. 

We trust we have so far succeeded as to repre- 
sent our hero as a young man of honest intentions 
and industrious habits, with a good share of 
perseverance and courage. Let us. add to this, 
that Frank was a young man of “respectable 
acquirements ”’—a convenient enough phrase, suf- 
ficiently elastic and contractive also, to fit either a 
peer or a ploughman, to say nothing of an Aus- 
tralian bushman, who may be either or neither. 
We may also add, that the restricted and per- 
petually diminishing means and struggling life of 
Frank’s early home had not been without their 
uses. In more prosperous circumstances, he might 
probably have passed an active but a comparatively 
idle life; would have hunted and sported, as his 
progenitors, some of them at least, had hunted and 
sported; would have ridden his horse to market 
and cattle fair; would have worked hard at 
intervals ; and there his history might have ended. 
But as one of a family struggling against the tide, 
he had been compelled to take his full share, not 
only of labour but of anxiety; he had toiled with 
the men on his father’s farm ; had eaten bread by 
the sweat of his brow, and that daily; and had 
thus been cut off from an association with young men 
of his own rank, whe could afford, as they might 
plead, to enjoy the pleasures of a country life. 
This was so far to his advantage, that he was pre- 
served from many en to idleness and dissi- 
pation ; and, added to this, was another preservative. 

Within the circle of his relationships were uncles 
and cousins of different degrees who—whatever 
they were to others—served as beacons to Frank 
Layton. He had, for mstance, and while yet but 
a boy, seen with a blush of indignant shame, his 
father’s brother, the farm bailiff, in a state of vile 


intoxication af mid-day and in the bustle of a| and 


market, lifted on to his horse, fallmg from it, 
helped on again, then keeping his seat by the sort 


of animal instinet whieh sometimes enables a drunk- 
ard to ride when unable to walk; and playing im- 
sane pranks, moreover, to the hazard of his life. 
amidst the loud laughter of a brutal mob. And 
the sight had been so far usefal to Frank that. 
ever after, he loathed the most distant approach 
_— in others, and jealously guarded against 
imself. 

There was yet another circumstance in Frank 
Layton’s history which had assisted in forming his 
character. But lest we should be voted dull, we 
merely advert to the fact that he had a reverence, 
at least, for religion. : 

And thus it was that, in the solitary ride of 
which we speak, he fell into a train of thought 
gloomy and depressing. As far as fature prospects 
were concerned, he had nothing to regret in having 
emigrated. He was not only better off than he 
would probably have been at home, but eventual 
success seemed within view. Many of the most 
prone men in Australia had begun as he 

mself was beginning, and had worked their way 
upwards, step by step. If others had failed in 





thus advancing their interests, it was in general 
owing to causes which would not only have kept 
them poor, if poor, or, if rich, would probably have 
reduced them to poverty anywhere. 

Prank’s dissatisfaction, then, did not arise from 
the disappointment of his rational hopes, so much 
as from the fact that the society into which he was 
cast was uncongenial with his more refined tastes 
and habits. His fellow stockmen were good- 
natured and obliging, but they were rough and 
ignorant ; and their conversation, when taking a 
wider range than the details of the station, referred 
to past passages in their lives not the most edify- 
ing; while his endeavours to interest them in the 
contents of his small library were not attended 
with any marked success. 

“Tf you had got any good slap-up stories, now,” 
said Price, one evening, with a jaw-dislocating 
yawn, “a chap might say something to ye, mate.” 
But Frank’s library did not consist of “ good 
slap-up stories,” such as Price would have fully 
approved ; and he threw down the book he had 
been reading aloud, in despair of making any 
favourable impression on a soil so long neglected 
and overrun with weeds. Simeon Barnes, indeed, 
with a more profound respect for his patron, and 
the son of his former master, one of the real old 
stock of the “a family that everybody 
knowed had been a family, a pity that ’ twasn’t 
so now’ —Simeon, we say, was disposed to listen 
to Frank when Frank was in the mood to talk or 
to read; but it was a stretch of complaisance, and 
he would have liked it better, he said, “ if master 
Frank would come out a bit more jolly.” 

Since we last met with Layton—which our 
readers will remember was on the muster and 
branding day—he had assisted on similar occasions 
at other cattle stations in succession. The brand- 
ing was not a very pleasant business, perhaps ; but 
it was exciting, and it was necessary. And Frank 
found that he could go through with it without 
feeling more than sufficiently sensitive to the 
sufferings he inflicted. But the coarse manners 
coarser conversation of other stockmen with 
whom he associated at such times, disgusted him, 
while he felt concerned lest a longer intimacy with 
such scenes and companions should wear away his 
dislike to the licenee which generally prevailed in 
the former, and assimilate him to the latter. 

And was not the process going on? Over" this 
question Frank pondered as he rode slowly along. 
What had become, or what was becoming, of his 
reverence for sacred things? Was what he had 
heard true—that a bush life is apt to engender an 
undevout spirit—that men do not think much of 
God in the wilderness? He did not exactly see 
why this should be; but there was much, in his 
case, at least, to discourage devotional thoughts. 
He felt this. The restraints of religion had left 
staring him in the face ; there were none to notice 
how he spent his sabbaths; there was no place of 
public worship near ; nor had he met with one to 
whom he could look as companion, friend, or 
instructor, or one who could sympathize with him 
in his feelings of loneliness. 

He had determined, and kept to his determina- 
tion, to observe the Lord’s day, as well as he was 
able, by reading and meditation; he had also 





maintained the practice of reading the Bible to his 
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companions ; but he felt conscious of a disposition had obtained such a lodgment in his memory; but 
sometimes creeping over him, to carelessness and the knowledge that he was debarred by his 
neglect. Was it the example of others which he subordinate situation from any particularly friendly 
wanted ? And, if so, how long would it be before and equal intercourse with the only beings within 
he should feel, respecting himself, “there is no fear his reach who could have understood and sym- 
of God before his eyes P” pathised with him did not greatly reconcile him 
Frank started at the conclusion to which his to his position. 
meditations had conducted him—started asthough From the train of thought, and sweet and bitter 
he had suddenty discovered himself to be on the fancy, which we have thus ventured to trace, Frank 








. brink of a fearful precipice, with the ground sink- was at length and effectually roused by a very 


ing beneath his feet. The imminency of the vulgar and sublunary emotion. He began to feel 
danger appalled him. “God helping me,” he cold. A sudden change of temperature reminded 
half unconsciously uttered, “this shall never be. him that he had thoughtlessly left behind him his 
Better lose all besides than be that! Perish every opossum cloak, and that he was otherwise lightly 
hope and expectation rather than believe that God clad; that, in short, a storm was brewing, and he 
and heaven are lost !” | some miles yet from his destination. 

Well, and apart from this, was he not lonely? = On leaving the run, the sun was warmly shining, 
We follow now another train of thought. Where | and there was scarcely motion enough in the air to 
was the congenial society with which he could, if stir the stiff foliage beneath which he had been 
only occasionally, mingle? In. the intercourse he | leisurely proceeding. Now a sharp, cutting breeze 
had held with his employer, and with his employ- had almost instantaneously sprung up ; and, lifting 
er’s friend and neighbour, Mr. Irving, he had his head, Frank perceived that a heavy sea of dark, 
discovered that good sense, mental culture, and billowy clouds had gathered, and was still gather- 
refined habits might be met with in the bush. ing above and around. He had scarcely noted 
This was not all: he looked back with mingled this, when large rain-drops fell pattering on the 
feelings of pleasure and yet positive pain, to one dead fallen leaves; distant thunder echoed from 
bright autumn day, when, in company with Mr. | hill and cliff; wind roared; trees moaned; and 
Bracy, two young ladies had visited the cattle right athwart his path came crushing down the 
station—had passed cn hour or two at the stock- | thick and heavy, but brittle limb of an overhanging 
men’s hut—had been struck with the marks of gum tree, giving timely warning to the young 
taste which his own industry in the cultivation of , traveller—while it startled his now restive horse 
a garden, and various other refinements, had made | —to court the violence of the storm on open 
apparent. One of the young ladies he knew to be | ground, rather than seek imperfect shelter in the 
the younger daughter of his employer: in the | treacherous forest. 
other he might have recognised the daughter of | Frank took the hint; and, bending his head to 
the storekeeper at Boomerang, only that he had the blast, put spurs to his horse, and, dismissing 
never visited that township, and knew nothing of | his gloomy cogitations, quickly proceeded on his 
the Matsons; and the sudden appearance of this journey. 
young person on the scene, lovely and graceful as | 
she was, had given an impulse to his feelings | CHAPTER XXIX. 
which he had since covertly nurtured in his | TOO MUCH WATER: AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 
heart perhaps, while he fancied he was vainly | On entering the valley of Hunter’s Creek, Layton 
seeking to stifle them. He looked back upon his | had, spread before him, a very good and sufficient 
ride to Hunter’s Creek as an escort, on the even- | reason why the farm-house and numerous buildings 
ing of that bright autumn day ; and—while recalling | composing its homestead had been reared at a con- 
to mind, like some fearful joy, a few snatches of | siderable distance from the stream. In ordinary 
conversation addressed to him by this unknown | times, as we have before stated, this stream wound 
guest as he rode beside her over the hills, and | in a quiet current through the valley, and was 
witnessed admiringly the exceeding gracefulness | shallow enough to be easily and safely fordable 
with which she managed her sleek and spirited little | through its whole course. But now a thick, tur- 
pony, and the sweet musical tones of her clear and | bulent current, swollen with previous heavy rain 
cheerful voice, and the merry and all but roguish | in the mountain region whence the creek issued, 
glance of her bright, sparkling eye—he sighed. | had overflowed the shelving banks, and encroached 
And there was a meaning in that sigh which some | on the adjoining pastures. There was nothing 
other modest, diffident youth, if he could have heard | extraordinary in this, however. Frank himself 
it, might have been at no great loss to interpret. | had witnessed a similar inundation of the valley 

For, what was he—Frank Layton—to the | during the rainy season of the preceding autumn ; 
Bracys and their friends? True, Mr. Bracy | and without staying to admire the watery prospect, 
had apparently “taken a faney” to him; had, at | he pushed on briskly towards the farm, which lay 
times, been surprised into talking with him on | before him at half a mile’s distance. 
something like equal terms; had even lent him| He did not reach it so soon as he intended, how- 
hooks, and furnished him with files of newspapers; | ever; for, as he descended to the lower ground, 

but still, Frank was only Mr. Bracy’s stoekman ;|a loud halloo from another part of the valley 
and he knew something of the caste feeling which | reached his ear; and on looking across the broad 
prevails as strongly in Australia as in England. | expanse of water, he saw, on the opposite margin, 
Frank was not leveller enough to complain of this; | a horseman who, by signs, demanded a parley. 

nor would he have confessed even to himself that | “What place is this?’ shouted the stranger, 
he had suddenly, violently, irremediably, and hope- | when Frank had splashed into the flood till the 
lessly “ fallen in‘Yove”’ with the young lady who | water reached his horse’s knees, and then halted. 
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‘“ Hunter’s Creek,” returned the young bushman. 

“All right, then,” continued the stranger. 
“ Now, how am I to get across the water ?” 

“ A fish or a bird might do it easily enough,” 
replied Frank, with a cheerful laugh; “and so 
might an otter or a water spaniel.” 

The stranger laughed too. “I am neither of 
these,” he Said; “is there no other way ?” 

“Tt would be hard to find it,” said Frank. 

“ That is, there is none. Is the water deep?” 

“Over your horse’s head and yours, in the 
middle,” shouted Frank ; “ but if you are used to 
this sort of thing, your horse might swim it.” 

The stranger perhaps did not hear this reply 
distinctly, for the storm was boisterous, and the 
thunder rolled threateningly overhead. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he raised his voice and asked 
another question: “Is there another station on 
this side of the water, within reach P” 

“The nearest is Little Argyle—Mr. Irving’s,” 
Frank replied: “ten miles or more across the 
hills, and not a hut between this and that.” 

“ And Boomerang—how far ?” 

“Twenty miles or more,” Frank shouted. 

“ That will never do,” said the stranger ; “ my 
horse is knocked up already: where is the safest 
place for crossing ?” 

“ Here as well as anywhere,” Frank answered ; 
and without further hesitation, the stranger settled 
himself in the saddle, and urged his horse into the 
flood. For some minutes Frank watched, with a 
sort of indifferent interest, the progress of the 
horse and horseman, which at first was not at- 
tended with any particular inconvenience beyond 
the complete saturation of the rider’s legs. The 
water soon deepened, however—reaching first to 
the saddle-girths, and then to the saddle itself. 

“ Give him his head more! gently, gently! bear 
up against the stream,” Frank exclaimed quickly, as 
he saw that the horse was losing his feet, and 
would soon have to encounter the full force of the 
rapid current. For the first time, too, he per- 
ceived that the horse was heavily mounted. His 
rider was tall and of full proportions; and a 
portmanteau, or valise, strapped on to the saddle 
behind, added to the weight he had to carry. It 
was evident, also, that the poor beast was exhausted 
with previous exertion; and, with some degree 
of natural anxiety, Frank looxed on at the in- 
creasing efforts put forth by the snorting and 
terrified horse to reach the friendly shore. The 
rider was skilful and self-possessed, however ; and 
for a time there seemed but little real danger, 
though the adventure was sufficiently unpleasant. 

But when the middle of the creek was attained, 
it was plain that the horse’s strength was over- 
tasked. He sunk deeper and deeper, till only his 
head was visible above the waves ; and he was, with 
apparent helplessness, drifting, with his rider, 
downwards at the mercy of the current. In 
another moment, Frank had plunged into the 
stream, somewhat higher up the river: his horse, 
fresher and less encumbered, swam bravely for- 
ward, obeying the hand of the rider, turned, 
breasted the waves, swimming high till he ranged 
alongside the struggling traveller—thus forming 
a breakwater against the current The reliet af- 
forded by this movement was directuy obvious: the 
exhausted horse once more pressed on, guided by 


the friendly hand, and encouraged by the cheery 
voice of the young bushman ; and after a few more 
desperate struggles the shallower water was 
reached, and the two riders had time to exchange 
glances and words. 

Frank looked with some curiosity at the 
stranger—for a stranger he certainly was—and 
was puzzled ; for the glance of his eye, the tone 
of his voice, and the general expression of his very 
handsome countenance, especially when he smiled, 
seemed strangely familiar to our young friend’s 
imagination. He had not much time for silent 
speculation, however; for the horseman, whoever 
he was, held out his hand to Frank, and warmly 
thanked him, with a friendly and grateful grasp. 
“ ae have perished but for your help,” he 
said. 

“* Well, your horse was for giving it up as a bad 
job, I could see,” said Frank, carelessly ; “ but it 
does not follow that you were todo so. It would 
have been a sad night to swim in, though; and 
now—we can’t be much wetter, to be sure; but 
we may as well be dryer, and there’s nothing 
more to hinder us from being safely housed. You 
are not expected at Mr. Bracy’s, I suppose ?” he 
added, as he led the way, trotting briskly over the 
swampy sward. 

“No, certainly, not. I am not personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bracy; but, notwithstanding 
that, I suppose [may hope to be received with a 
traveller’s welcome?” 

“No doubt of that: I only meant that if you 
had been expected, Mr. Bracy would have been on 
the look-out; and it seems as if the whole farm 
is asleep, or they might have heard your shouts 
long before I was in sight.” 

“Not if I had not shouted,” *said the young 
stranger ; for in age he was apparently but a year 
or two in advance of Frank. ‘ The fact is, I had 
but just reached the water, and was reconnoitring 
when I saw you through the mist.” 

“ You are a stranger to this part of the country, 
I presume?” Frank suggested; and the stranger 
replied in the affirmative. . 

“ And not long in the bush ?” continued Frank, 
interrogatively, and casting a glance at the young 
man’s equipments, which, though comfortable and 
suitable for a mere traveller, and indicating some 
degree of superiority in the wearer, certainly had 
not the bush stamp upon them. The portman- 
teau, too, seemed of foreign extraction. Bush- 
riders don’t burden themselves usually with many 
changes of raiment. 

“ You are right there, too,” said the stranger, 
with a merry glance of the eye, which puzzled 
Frank exceedingly, and called up the remark— 

“We certainly have met before, somewhere.” 

“ Never, as I believe,” said the young stranger ; 
“or I should remember you ; but I have reason to 
be thankful that we have seen each other to-day.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that,” replied Frank; 
“though I am glad I was within call;” and for 
the remainder of the way he rode on in silence. 

By the time the farm was reached, the storm 
had partially abated; and, dismounting from their 
horses, which they delivered over to the care of 
Dick Brown, who made his appearance and prof- 





fered his services, the two young men entered the 
hall together. 5 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
NIGHT DREAMS IN A SHEPHERD'S HUT.—A RECOGNITION AT 
THE FARM.—TO-MORROW. 

Tue hospitality of the Australian farmer is pro- 
verbial. . The stranger seemed to be aware of this; 
and without any lengthened apologies, a short half- 
hour sufficed to place him, in dry garments, by a 
blazing fire in the entrance-hall of the farm-house, 
attacking with vigour a dish of smoking rashers, 
flanked on one side by home-made bread, and, on 
the other, with a huge steaming pot of tea. Nor 
was he alone: Frank had also borrowed a change 
of raiment; and, having transacted with his em- 
ployer the business which had brought him from 
the cattle-station, he was joining in the absorptiun 
of the viands, and waiting the final clearing up of 
the storm before venturing on his return. 

Instead of clearing up, however, the storm, after 
a short and treacherous lull, returned with re- 
doubled violence; and the short dusk of the Aus- 
tralian day almost suddenly ushered in a dark, 
moonless, and starless night, only lighted up at in- 
tervals by broad and vivid flashes of lightning, 
while the rain continued to descend in steady tor- 
rents. Meanwhile Mr. Bracy had joined his 
guest and his stockman. 

“ You had better give up the thought of return- 
ing to-night, Layton,” he said to the latter; “ you 
will find a berth in one of the huts. Our friend 
here is probably less used to roughing it in the 
bush, a we must take care of him.” . 

Frank took the hint as it was probably in- 
tended ; and, having finished his meal, he crossed 
the space which separated the comfortable dwell- 
ing from the huts occupied by the shepherds and 
workmen, passing by the hurdled fold, in which a 
large flock of sheep were huddled together, scared 
with the thunder and lightning, and as uncomfort- 
able as the same number of similar animals would 
have been in England or elsewhere under similar 
circumstances. 

The hut to which Frank directed his course was 
that of the shepherd, who, having hurdled his 
sheep, had relinquished his charge in favour of the 
hut-heeper, and was drying his soaked garments 
by a huge fire, and his throat with particularly 
strong and stifling tabacco. The man was stupid, 
had nothing to say except that the rain was “ ter- 
rible wetting,” and the lightning ‘“ monstrous 
skeary,” and that the bunk was at Frank’s ser- 
vice; but that a stretch before the fire, with a 
blanket rolled up for a pillow, and another to 
“kiver,” was the best of sleeping-places, in his 
opinion. Frank perfectly coincided in this opinion 
when he had looked, with a searching and critical 
eye, into the two regular sleeping-berths ; and, 
after passing a dreary evening with the shepherd 
and his mate, who presently returned, declaring, 
in a brogue that denoted his Milesian extraction, 
that the sheep might take care of themselves 
through the rest of the night, for he should have 
nothing more to say to them, Frank rolled him- 
self in a blanket, after replenishing the fire, and 
was soon wrapped in slumber. 

But not in unbroken rest. It may be that the 
thoughts which had that day passed through his 
mind resumed their sway in the dreams and 
visions of the night; or the continued thunder 
perhaps disturbed him; or the rough floor of the 





hut, on which he was stretched, was not so com- 
fortable as his own berth; or the scene of the 
afternoon had laid hold of his imagination ; or he 
was fevered with having been wetted to the skin ; 
or the fumes of the shepherd’s strong tobacco dis- 
turbed him. In short, from whatever cause, 
Frank, while he slept, had strange, fantastic, and 
troublous dreams. 

He dreamt of a vast, wild, dreary desert, with- 
out tree, shrub, or blade of grass ; a hot vertical 
sun, and a parched, scorching, glaring expanse of 
= he —_ yt erm but his horse, 

ough furiously oping, made no progress; 
while before him, on the saddle-bow, ccm an to 
him with a strong convulsive grasp, till the exer- 
tion of breathing was too painful to be borne, 
was the stranger whom he had that day rescued 
from danger. 

Then the scene changed, and he was floating 
on the waves of an angry ocean, while, struggling 
at a short distance beyond his reach, was this same 
stranger. The dreamer exerted himself to reach 
and save the drowning man, but unavailingly : 
while stretching out his hand, the poor wretched 
being slipped from his grasp, and, sinking, dis- 
appeared. 

Then, in‘ another shifting of the disordered 
fancy, a fire was scorching him beyond endurance. 
A tower of awful height was wrapped in flames; 
and on its highest pinnacle stood, with outstretched 
arms, a female form, with the countenance of this 
same troublesome stranger, and with a voice 
which the dreamer recognised as his, but softer 
and sweeter, imploring succour. A ladder was 
suddenly transported to the spot by unseen hands, 
reaching from his feet to the summit of the blazing 
tower, and he attempted to ascend it. But a 
fearful weight held him rooted to the spot; and 
with the struggle for mastery, he woke. 

This part of his dream was, at least, easily to 
be explained. The hut was stiflingly hot; the 
fire had burned up fiercely, and, in his involuntary 
struggles, Frank had rolled over till his face was 
undergoing the process of a little more than gentle 
roasting. He hastily arose; and, to cool his 
fevered blood, he opened the door of the hut, and 
walked out into the cold air. 

The storm seemed to be passing away. Thunder 
was still rolling indeed, but only in distant mur- 
murs; the wind had sunk, and the rain ceased, 
while clouds careering fast across the sky were not 
so thick as to prevent an occasional glimpse of a 
crescented moon, which shed a sickly light on the 
swollen stream below. 

All was silence around; the inmates of the 
neighbouring huts, as well as the family at the 
farm, were probably quietly sleeping ; at all events, 
no light was visible, and, refreshed by the cool 
air he had breathed, and the dispersion of his wild 
imaginations, Layton softly closed the door, and 
stretching himself at a more respectful distance 
from the fire, was once more asleep, and this time 
dreamlessly. 

Earlier in the evening a slight explanation had 
sufficed to change the position of the young 
stranger at the farm from that of a benighted 
traveller, hospitably entertained, to that of an 
honoured guest, doubly welcomed. 

“ It is very strange,” said Mr. Bracy, soon after 
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Layton had taken his departure to the hut, and as | make them acquainted with some of the remark. 
the farmer sat conversing with the young man ; “ I | able mss. which were sold, and the prices they ob. 


seem to have some indistinct remembrance of 
you; and yet I cannot call to mind where, when, 
or how we can have met.” 

The young stranger smiled. “I see,” he said, 
“that I have not lost all my good looks in my 
wanderings. They used to tell me that I bore a 
wonderful resemblance to my dear and only sister ; 
and her I know you have seen.” 

“And your sister is my daughter’s friend, and 
you are Challoner Matson! I see it now at a 
glanee, and must have been blind not to see it 
before,” said Mr. Bracy, shaking the traveller 
cordially by the hand. “The girls will be de- 
lighted; come, and let me introduce you;” and 
stepping across the hall, the farmer opened a door 
from which, at intervals, soft and gentle voices 
had been heard during the meal which was just 
concluded. 

It was a pleasant room, neatly papered and 
warmly carpeted and curtained. Its furniture 
was modern, and, though manufactured of native 
cedar principally, it was evidently the work of no 
rough bush-carpenter. An open pianoforte, and a 
few books strewed carelessly on the table, gave 
evidence of the manner in which an earlier part of 
the day had been employed; but, at this time, 
the occupants of the room were clustered round a 
cheerful fire, the bright blaze of which comfortably 
lighted up the scene. 

We need not repeat the warm and friendly 
greetings with which the young traveller was re- 
ceived; nor the eager questionings which were as 
eagerly answered on all sides. The young Ame- 
rican had landed but a few days since, and had 
hurried through his business to reach Boomerang. 
He had good news in store for his father and his 
sister, and hoped to see them to-morrow. 

“I will ride with you,” said Mr, Bracy ; “and 
you must have a fresh horse for the journey—to- 
morrow.” 





AN AUTOGRAPH AUCTION. 


Wa xine along Piccadilly we were caught by the 
rustling sound of two many-leaved catalogues 
nailed up to the pillars of a portico, just as the 
hawk and depredators of his kind: had:heen from 
time immemorial attached to barn-deors. A glance 
or two made it evident, however, that the design 
in the present instance was not to deter, but to 
allure to the premises; and, captivated by the 
contents of these paper decoys, we turned our steps 
for the first time to a sale of autographs. The 
competitors for the literary spoils were few, and 
there was a facility in their style of eonducting 
business which plainly deelared that they were well 
versed in the singular traffic whieh engaged their 
attention. The amount of knowledge they dis- 
played was startling; they were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the genuineness and value of all the 
correspondence or signatures of sovereigns, states- 
men, divines, warriors, authors, actors, antiquaries, 
and people of every class and country who are now 
or have ever been famous or infamous from any 
cause whatever, since the day when first parch- 
ment and paper were enriched or marred by pen 
and ink. Our readers will probably thank us to 





tained. 

Amongst the royal letters and warrants, one— 
signed by Edward 1, king of England, addressed 
to some merchants in France, requiring them to 
procure corn, hay, and wine for certain of his eas. 
tles, dated Devizes, May 1st, 1302, and still re- 
taining a portion of the great seal of England— 
found a purchaser for ten shillings; whereas a 
document of later date, but in better preservation, 
with the sign royal of Edward rv, and the words 
“‘ veven under our signet at oure towre of London, 
the xxij day of August, the third yere of our reign,” 
(4.D. 1462), realised five guineas. An interesting 
feature in this costly piece of vellum was the 
“‘hanaper,” or wickerwork designed to cover the 
seal and protect it from injury im transit from 
hand to hand. The importance of defending royal | 
seals gave rise to this practice of carefully encasing 
them, and no doubt originated that department of 
government which we believe is still in existence 
under the name of the “ hanaper-office.” A very 
elaborate and lengthened epistle, extending to four 
pages folio, addressed by queen Elizabeth to her 
ambassador at the French court, one Dr. Dales, 
was sold for 77. 10s. This document is of great 
historical interest, as it contains the royal instrue- 
tions of the course to be pursued by the ambassa- 
dor with reference to the duke d’Anjou, who was a 
suitor for the hand of the English queen. An 
interview between the parties not only took place, 
but the marriage articles were drawn up and signed, 
when the royal coquette suddenly declined the 
match after eight years’ courtship and deliberation. 
The only plausible motive for such inconstancy was 
the strong gyersion of the English to an alliance 
with a Roman catholic. To comfort the disap- 
pointed duke,the queen presented him with 30,0002, 
and upon his departure from England attended 
him in person as far as Canterbury. 

Charles 11, whom we suppose seldom to have 
undertaken the task of writing an entire letter, 
signed his royal name in a style which betrays a 
hand unsteady from “ potations pottle deep.” Like 
a spendthrift husband as he was, he issued an 
order to pay- Robert Vyner, goldsmith to the king, 
21,9782. 9s. 11d. out of the first money that shall 
be received from Portugal for the dower of the 
queen, being the expenses of the regalia for him- 
self and his queen (Catherine of Braganza) for 
their coronation. This warrant, which master 
Vyner once held worth 20,000/., was sold for forty- 
one shillings. A beautifully and boldly written 
signature of Mary, queen of Scots—‘ Marie RB. 
donné a Shefield en Angleterre, Juillet 7, 1575" — 
obtained 3/., perhaps somewhat enhanced in value 
by the fact that it came from the collection of the 
late Louis Philippe. 

Not less interesting than these royal epistles was 
the letter of a true mother, Amne, countess of 
Mornington, dated November 9, 1787, in which 
she expresses her warmest gratitude to thg. lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for the appointment of her 
son as aide-de-camp, and she presumes to hope 
“ his excellency would sometimes check the giddi- 
ness and extravagance of youth, which possibly 
might lead him into errors.” The young aide- 
de-eamp was none other than the late illustrious 
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duke of Wellington. Single letters of the late , where, he says, “ sir George Warren had his order 
duke have, since his decease, been advertised for | (enriched with diamonds to the value of 7007.) 
sale in the daily papers at such extravagant rates | snatched off his ribbon. Foote was there, and 
as from 10]. to 502. Should any of our readers | lays it upon the parsons, having secured, as he 
have become purchasers at such a price, it will be | says, his gold box in his waistcoat pocket, upon 
mortifying to them to learn that we saw some seeing so many black gowns in the room.” 
scores of them sold at prices varying from one to; Four beautifully written letters of Robert 
thirty shillings. The following are a few speci- | Bloomfield the poet were purchased for eleven 
mens of the characteristic and laconic replies ad- | shillings, and one of Isaac D’Israeli, author of 
dressed to his troublesome correspondents :— | “The Curiosities of Literature,” for half-a-crown. 
“Sept. 1,1829. | In this there was a smart reply to a request for 








“The duke of Wellington declines to appoint 
a gentleman as his private secretary without hav- 
ing acquaintance with him, notwithstanding his 
attempt to prove his fitness for the post by some 
suggestions on a commutation tax in lieu of excise 
duties on candles, leather, and soap.” 

“ Jan. 14, 1830. 

“The duke knows of no office vacant to which 
he could recommend that a gentleman of forty- 
eight years of age should be appointed, of whom he 
knows nothing.” 


Equally characteristic of the man are the brief 
notes of lord Nelson, which varied in price from 
ten shillings to two and a half guineas. 

“ Bastia, May 27, 1794. 

“Send me an account of what I am in your 
debt, that I may pay it before the French knock 
me on the head.” 

“Sept. 6, 1799. 


“The Russian admiral has a polished outside, 
but the bear is close to the skin. He is jealous of 
our influence, and thinks, whatever is proposed, that 
we are at the bottom of it. The Turk, who is by 
no means a fool, on the contrary has more natural 
sense than the other, is our brother,” etc. 


Amongst the correspondence of literary men, 
there was one letter, painfully interesting, from the 
lamented poet, Henry Kirke White, dated Notting- 
ham, Feb. 1804. Writhing under the unftvour- 
able criticism upon “ Clifton Grove” which had 
appeared in the “ Monthly Review,” he addresses 
the editor: “ Envy and hatred you may perhaps 
suppose me too insignificant to excite. But it is 
otherwise. Party spirit has made me unfortunate 
enough to be envied. * * * * From the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ I hare met with all that was flattering 
and honourable—from the ‘ Monthly Review,’ with 
obloquy and rancour.” He earnestly deprecates 
any use being made of his letter “ with a view to 
make sport.” Little did he think that the lapse 
of half a century would find it making money, and 
a good sum too, namely 3/., his letters being ex- 
cessively rare. With no ill will to the vendor, we 
could not restrain the sigh : “ Would that the hand 
which penned the letter could have gained for it 
such a price.” Laurence Sterne to his bankers in 
Paris, though a commonplace production, fetched 
4i. The signature of John: Kyrle, immortalized 
by Pope as “the man of Ross,” being very rare, 
brought 22s. David Garrick’s letters varied from 
a guinea to thirty shillings, as did those of lord 
Byron. But one of John Taylor, known as the 
learned editor of Demosthenes, was contested for 
up to three guineas. A racy epistle from Richard 
Cumberland, the dramatist, dated Jan. 18, 1777, 
brought only three shillings, though in it he gives 
an account of the king’s drawing-room reception, 


some poetical contributions to be published in a 


| collection : * Alas, gr! I am no poet! if I had a 
single copy of verses, how pleasant it would be, to 

| see my flies preserved in your amber.” 

| A very curious specimen of the autograph of a 

| foreigner was a letter from Geminiani to Kellway 

| the organist, addressed: “To Mr. Kalloway, the 

upper eand of lettel groueners street, near Hideg 

gate. ” 


As might be expected, the autographs of living 
writers obtained but very trifling prices, and the 
mere franks of peers and commoners, both living 
and deceased, exchanged hands by hundreds for a 
few shillings. 

When the final blow of the hammer terminated 
the proceedings, from which we have culled a few 
illustrations for the amusement and profit of our 
readers, we found ourselves busily occupied in re- 
flections upon the variety of the documents which 
had passed before us, the remarkable transitions 
they had experienced, and the diversified circum- 
stances of their writers. Here were state secrets, 
once strictly guarded by all the authority of the 
law; warlike dispatches, which an enemy would 
have purchased, if possible, at any price; the dis- 
honoured bills of starving poets; the gossipings 
of courtly dames; the arcana of great families ; 
the title-deeds of long-since dissipated inherit- 
ances ; the impassioned strains of lovers; the ex- 
postulations of the injured; the threats of the 
tyrannical ; and a thousand things, intended only 
for one pair of eyes, now sold with as much com- 
placency as if they had been manufactured for the 
market and nothing else. Strange meeting-place 
for the offspring of such different minds! Here 
Alva, the butcher of the Huguenots, fills up the 
bishopric of Antwerp; there Oliver Heywood, 
stripped of his chattels, begs a loan of money 
from Richard Taylor, m.v., till the troublous times 
are past ; and the scolding missive of (Marie Fra. 
Aronet de) Voltaire, is in juxtaposition with the 
t pious and affectionate effusions of William Wilber- 
force. 

The real value of such collections as the one we 
have attempted to describe must be estimated en- 
tirely by the object contemplated in their acquisi- 
tion. Dr. Johnson, in No. 82 of the “ Rambler,” 
has exquisitely caricatured the folly of the man 
in whom every other motive of life is absorbed 
in the ambition of being esteemed a virtuoso. 
Still, the satirical remarks of the great moral- 
ist will not apply to the collector of really valuable 
autographs, which serve us as so many links be- 
tween the past and present, making intervening 
ages roll away, and giving the mind, as it were, a 
tangible pledge and assurance of the existence of 
those great men whom it has hitherto known only 
through the medium of books. 
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OUR WAR STEAMERS. 


At the present moment, when all eyes are turned towards 
that splendid fieet recently gathered at Spithead, a few 
words on the subject of our naval armaments will proba- 
bly prove acceptable to almost every class of readers ; and 
more particularly so from the important changes that are 
likely to take place in naval warfare, owing to the intro- 
duction of screw ships in the place of the sailing vessels 
of former times. In common with the most ardent friends 
of peace, we deeply deplore the apparent necessity which 
exists for the present hostile demonstration, which has not 
been assumed until every honourable means of negotiation 
has been tried and failed ; and as a formidable, though we 
earnestly trust a brief war, in which we as a nation are 
involved, now seems to be inevitable, it is natural and 
right for all patriotic Englishmen to be anxious for au- 
thentic information respecting the character and extent of 
the armaments which we are able to marshal against the 
forces of the great European aggressor. We propose, 
therefore, in a paper or two, to describe and illustrate 
the different “rates” of the screw fleet of the navy, and 
to show that though the present is not so numerous as 
many former naval squadrons, the ships composing it are 
individually much more powerful. We shell be the better 
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able to compare the old and new “rates” from the circum: { hen 
stance that in gg of the great efforts which have been | for 
made to assemble screw ships only, a few sailing vessels | rat 
still figure in this fleet-—an anomaly not likely again to | clas 
occur, as in less than four years all the “ rates” through- 1 
out her majesty’s service will have been converted into 
screws. Coming at once to our list, we find this large 
armament composed of the following ships :— 
Guns Guns 

Duke of Wellington (screw) 131 | Blenheim (screw) . . . - 0 
Royal George (screw). . .120 | Hogue (screw) .... - 60 
pinnae tes epee 120 | Edinburgh (screw) . 5B 
, a 120 | Ajax (screw)... .. 58 ( 
St. Jean d’Acre (screw) . .101 | Impérieuse (screw). . . + 51 
Princess Royal (screw) 91 | Euryalus (screw) . 51 | tw 
Cesar (screw) . . 2... 91 | Arrogant (screw) . 48 | an 
James Watt (screw) . . . 91] Pique ......--> 40 1D 
Nip Gree)... «. + <, «36 91 | Amphion (screw) . . . - 34 {3 
Prince Regent . . .. . 90 | Dauntless (screw) . . 3 
ere 84 | Tribune (screw) . 7. #85 
Cressy (screw) . . ... 81 | Leopard (paddle) . . . . 38 ; 
Majestic (screw) . . . . 81 | Magicienne (paddle) + au fal 
en gd al eet ai 70 | Valorous (paddle) oo oe MAE 
Cumberland ...... 70 ' Desperate (screw)... + 8 me 

Singling out the most powerful ships, we come at once - 
to the first-rate, comprising such as from their size and | ™ 
armament are considered of sufficient force to compose | ty 
the line of battle, or to take part ina general engagement, | . 
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OF Ai~REW WAR STEAMER. 








e cireum- | hence called “ ships of the line.” To show the increased 

have been | foree and scantling which distinguish the present first- 

ng vessels | rate, we subjoin the following table of corresponding 
again to | classes at three different periods :— 








through- 

2 i ‘ No. | Length] B Wei 
—, into Ships. When -) ang panes Depth es oye 
this arge Serving.Guns.| Deck. | treme. | Hold. | €®-| Broadside. 





Victory . . .| 1805 | 104] 186 | 52-53 | 21-6 |2162] 9001bs. 
Caledonia . .| 1830 | 120 | 205 | 53-8} | 23-24] 2616] 1772 Ibs. 


lington. . .| 1854 | 131 | 240 | 60-0 | 24-8 | 3759| 4030 Ibs. 








Of first-rate line-of-battle ships there are as yet only 
two classes in the screw fleet—the “ Duke of Wellington” 
and the “ Royal George,” mounting respectively 131 and 
120 guns on three decks; the broadside weight of metal 
oe’ former being 4030 Ibs., and that of the latter 

lbs. The first is without exception the most power- 

fil ship at present on the seas, and exhibits a most beau- 
1 model of naval architecture, as the accompanying 
section will show.* Not distinguishable from another 
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ie at once | * The interesting engraving of a screw line-of-battle steamer which 
size and | Wet er wngand to our subscribers, is copied, by the courteous per- 
compose iussion of the proprietor, C. L. Pickering, esq., from that magnificent 
t, tinted lithograph print which, during the past few months, has excited 
agement, | % much attention and admiration in the windows of our printsellers, 














ship in consequence of her excellent proportions, it is only 
when fairly alongside, with her vast hull towering above 
the water, and her sides swelling out as if to overwhelm 
us, that her gigantic dimensions come fairly into view. 

To give the non-professional reader an idea of the mag- 
nitude and capabilities of this magnificent three-decker, 
we shall relate in detail the economy of the various decks, 
beginning at the upper right hand of our section, and in 
subsequent numbers may continue the description of the 
following “rates,” together with some of the curiosities of 
naval service. 

The Urrrr Deck, on the after part of which is situated 
the poop, comprises quarter deck, gangways, and fore- 
castle. The poop, a term derived from the Mediterranean 
galley, is a short elevated deck, extending from the 
taffrail to the companion or after-ladder ; in flagships, it 
is recognised as the peculiar station of the admiral—the 
place whence signals are made and orders issued directing 
the evolutions and manceuvres of the fleet in exercise, or 
during an engagement, when it becomes the post of 
greatest danger and honour. It was from the poop of the 
“ Queen Charlotte” that the gallant Stopford gave the 
signal for action while anchoring his roy close under the 
batteries at Acre; and on the poop deck of the “ Asia,” 
at Navarino, the brave Codrington undauntedly stood 
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when the cannons’ sweeping fire had cleared it 
of all: others. On this eminence, also, in time of 
action, the royal marines are drawn up to annoy 
the enemy with their musketry. Under the poop 
are situated the admiral’s staircase, the captains’ 
and admiral’s offices, the flag-lieutenant’s rsom, 
and, lastly, the captains’ cabins. 

The Quarter Decx, which formerly occupied, 
as its name implies, only a fourth part of the ship’s 
length, now includes all the space that lies between 
the poop and main mast; it is exclusively appro- 
priated to the captain and officers, and may be 
termed the naval promenade—the military parade. 
Here the commanding officer gives orders for the 
management of the ship; and to this tribunal of 
justice all questions of appeal, grievance, or com- 
plaint are brought; in point of fact, it is the 
assigned place of royalty, towards which the cus- 
tomary salute is directed, in token of acknow- 
ledgment and respect. A brass plate inlaid in 
the quarter deck of the “ Victory,” just abaft of 
the companion, with the words, “‘ Here Nelson fell,” 
marks the spot where that great naval chief was 
struck at Trafalgar. 

The Ganeways le between the fore and main 
mast, forming a way or thoroughfare from the 
quarter deck to the forecastle. Between the 
gangways are the booms or spare masts, the 
spars, and the boats, the largest of which—the 
launch—is capable of containing 50 or 60 men, 
together with sufficient arms and stores for a 
small expedition. 

The Forxcasttxz, so called from the fort or 
castle erected in the fore part of the ancient war 
galley, is a continuation of the upper deck, from 
the gangways to the head. This deck requires the 
most activeand efficient seamen; and its exsemble 
presents to an experienced eye a sure criterion of 
the general character and discipline of the ship. 
A 68-pounder pivot-gun, of the enormous weight 
of 95 ewts., and shifting on fighting centres, is 
placed on this deck. 

Tue Maryn Deck, in all ships of war con- 
sidered the “working deck,” is next below the 
quarter deck, with which it communicates by 
means of several ladders ; the after part is parti- 
tioned off for the chief cabin, or admiral’s dining- 
room, as also saloon, etc., etc. From the fore 
cabin to the break of the quarter deck is the half 
deck; thence to the chess tree is called the waist, 
being an open space. Abreast of the main mast area 
12 and 24-pounder, belonging to the boats on the 
hooms, and near them the water tank for daily 
consumption. Between the fore and main hatch- 
ways are inclosures for the officers’ live stock. The 
remainder of the deck forward, designated the 
galley, is now the only part of the vessel that re- 
tains the name of its ancestral ruler of the seas. 
In the centre of the galley is the range, consisting 
of boilers and ovens—a compact, well-fitted appa- 
ratus, capable of boiling, baking, and roasting 
daily provisions for upwards of a thousand men. 
This realm of the culinary art is bounded at the 
after extremity by the forbidden precinct, “no 
man’s land,’”’ and terminated in front of the hearth 
by the fore mast, encircling which is the cupboard 
for cooking-utensils, while further ahead on each 
side of the bowsprit are two brass field pieces with 
their limbers. 











Tue Mipptz Decx.—To this the principal 
descent from the main deck is by a double ladder 
leading to the entering port on either side. In 
the after part is the ward-room, where the officers 
mess, their cabins occupying the spaces between 
the guns on each side. This deck, in charge of a 
mate or midshipman, is kept in the highest possi- 
ble order by the marines, who. are here berthed, 
and whose bright uniforms add not a little to its 
military appearance. Here, and also on the lower 
deck, are fixed the four great pumps, whose quad- 
ruple power is equal to nine tons per minute, and 
also the capstern, by which the best bower of 101 
ewts. may be dragged out of its anchorage. The 
sick-bay and dispensary take up the whole of the 
bow part, as affording the most comfortable ac- 
commodation, and admitting a free circulation of 
air through the foremost ports. 

Tur Lower Deck, also called the gun deck, is 
next below the middle, sustains the heaviest tier 
of ordnanee, and is consequently of the strongest 
and firmest construction. In the after part is the 
gun room, separated from the rest of the deck by 
a row of muskets and bayonets. Within this in- 
elosure, where slowly traverses the ship’s com- 


manding tillgy, the younger midshipmen, volun- 
teers, and r’s assistants are schooled and 
mess. The remainder of the deck forward is al- 


lotted to the ship’s company, the majority of whom 
are here berthed, their mess tables being ranged 
in order between the guns, and from the beams 
above, their clean white hammocks are at night 
suspended. Through the hawse-hole of the bows 
are led the four principal eables—chain and hempen 
—for anchoring, mooring, ete. The appearance 
of this deck when cleared for action is singularly 
impressive, and on near inspeetion can hardly fail 
to realize all that might previously have been 
imagined of the interior of a man-of-war. 

Tux Or tor Decks anpCocxrits.—Underneath 
the gun deck, the orlop extends from the fore to 
the after cockpit, including in breadth the space 
between the wings, a sail room in the midst, and 
on either side the tiers for cables, hawsers, spare 
rigging, and in the aftermost part of this lies the 
purser’s issue room; where are issued, on ap- 
pointed days, to the cooks, or deputies of the seve- 
ral messes, the daily allowance. The whole of 
this deck being two feet under water, is totally 
dark, the only light that is admitted penetrating 
through the scupper-holes in the wings and in the 
cabins. The after cockpit, to which, besides its 
well-known histgrical association, the graphic de- 
scriptions of our modern writers of sea fiction have 
given such commanding interest, is the submarine 
abodes of the elder midshipmen and assistant- 
surgeons. The bright picture has, however, its 
reverse ; and the joyous banquet-room, the song- 
resounding cockpit, becomes im time of action the 
anxious surgeon’s post, where, with his assistants, 
aided by the chaplain, purser, and sick-bay attend- 
ant, he receives the wounded and hurt, adminis- 
tering to each in succession such relief as it may 
be in his power to bestow, The amputation-table 
forms a conspicuous object, and on each side are 
partitioned cabins for ward-room and other officers. 
In one of these, on the larboard side of the “ Vic- 
tory,” Nelson breathed his last. In the fore 
cockpit, communicating with the after one by a 
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clear passage along the wings, are the racks for a sound is heard until the full, clear voice of the 


seamen’s bags, and on each side, cabins, store- 
rooms, etc., etc., and the entrance to the fore 
magazine, where a trusty sentinel keeps watch 
both day and night. Forward, we enter the boat- 
swain’s store-room, and the compass-room round 
the foremast, beneath which are the gunners’ 
upper and lower store-rooms, reaching to the stem 
and keelson. ‘These store-rooms are appropriately 
decorated with small stores and implements be- 
longing to their several departments. 

THE Hotp.—From the gunner’s upper store- 
room we enter the light-room (illuminated when 
occasion demands), from which are emitted the 
only rays ever suffered to penetrate to the maga- 
zine, Which awful chamber, although remote from 
common accidents and guarded with the utmost 
precaution, is nevertheless provided with water 
pipes and cistern for the purpose of inundation 
in case of fire. The various cartridges are re- 
spectively taken from zine boxes, so hermetically 
closed that if it should suddenly be deemed neces- 
sary to drown the magazine, .the water would 
flood them without wetting the powder, which 
would be again fit for action as soon as, through 
another stop-cock, the fluid had been turned, off 
into the hold. 

Abaft of the magazine are the handing-rooms, 
which are closed by doors with circular apertures, 
through which the cartridges are handed in time 
of action. Strict rules are observed in the delivery 
of powder to the different decks, the lower and 
middle being supplied from the fore and principal 
magazine; the main deck, quarter deck, and fore- 
castle from the after magazine. 

Right aft of the fore magazine, we come succes- 
sively to the fore hold, containing the water in 
tanks, one hundred tons of whieh are taken as a 
reserve. The main portion is distilled by an ap- 
paratus yielding fifty gallons per hour. Here, 
too, are the wine compartment, the slop-room 
above, the chain and shot-lockers, the shell-room, 
the salt provisions in barrels, and dry provisions 
above. Notice also the stoke-hole, with its sup- 
plementary engine (technically known as the 
“ donkey ”’), working by pressure of steam in the 
large boilers, and the hand-pump for the ventilation 
of the hold. Next observe the engine-room, with 
its four cylinders, steam pipe, immense screw 
shaft and connection gear ; and abaft of this again, 
the after magazine and bread-room ; lastly, in the 
after deadwood outside, all the screw and rack for 
hoisting it on deck. 

Such is the ship under a peaceful aspect of 
affairs; but place her suddenly in presence of a foe, 
and let the ery of “ An enemy in sight” be heard, 
and how changed the scene! The admiral’s cabin, 
the cooks’, the mess tables, and the ward-room, all 
have vanished, as if by magic, when the roll of 
the drum has beat to quarters. In an instant 
that maze of rope is unravelled, the fast-bound 
guns are free and flanked each by twelve men, 
the bulkheads are hinged to the beams, the fire- 
screens are rigged, the powder monkeys have 
returned from the magazine with their cartridges ; 
and as though the long black tiers had suddenly 
become instinct with life, they fly rapidly inwards 
and outwards, to the right and to the left, under 
the united efforts of the well-trained crews. Not 
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officer rings along the decks; and then, at the 
same instant, every back is bent, every sinew is 
strained, the tackles rattle through their blocks, 
the handspikes creak, the decks groan, the giant 
frame of the ship trembles, as about two hundred 
tons of metal and near a thousand men are in 
simultaneous motion, each gun’s crew striving 
emulously against the next, as though life and 
death were in the effort. For afew moments all 
appears to the unpractised eye a confused struggle, 
and then a motionless silence ensues. Every gun 
now points to the same object, each captain of a 
gun stands, trigger-line in hand, with eye fixed 
upon the sight of the gun. The discharge of that 
broadside would open a breach in the strongest 
ship, through which a river might enter. 





A TOWN ON STRIKE. 


Tue present year dawned upon the manufacturing 
districts of England under far less happy auspices 
than had marked the advent of a new year for a 
long time back. For a considerable period the 
best feeling had pervaded the relations between 
the masters and workpeople engaged in the im- 
portant trade which has made Lancashire our most 
populous county, raised her villages to the rank 
of large towns, and given so mighty an impetus 
to the whole of the industrial pursuits of England. 
Employers and employed had met at the same 
festive board ; tea parties and other social reunions 
had offered a means of exchanging courtesies and 
cultivating kindly feelings ; capitalist and labourer 
had travelled in the same “ cheap trip” to the sea- 
side or other place of holiday resort; and mills 
were scarcely considered complete that had not 
baths, libraries, schools, or other such accessories, 
that evidenced an interest on the part of the 
master in the comfort and well-being of his work- 
people. Since the passing of the Ten Hours’ Act, 
and the enforcement of other legislative provisions 
for the protection of factory people, together with 
the adoption of numerous mechanical inventions 
and improvements which have materially lightened 
the spinner’s and the weaver’s labour, the physical 
condition of the factory operatives has improved, 
and of late years their material comforts have been 
largely enhanced. 

The wages movement of 1853, with its attend- 
ant agitation, has—though only for a time we 
would hope—put a stop to this happy state of 
affairs. It has left a sad blight upon many towns 
of Lancashire ; its worst legacy, however, has been 
bequeathed to Preston. The strike there has now 
continued for six months, and, at the period of our 
writing, is to all appearance as far off a settlement 
as ever. Confidence and mutual attachments have 
been sueceeded by bickerings and mistrust; an 
industrious, independent, and happy community 
has become idle, dependant, and pauperised; and 
moral and social mischiefs have resulted which it 
will perhaps take a generation to remedy. When 
concluded, it may be the province of its historian 
to narrate the incidents of the beginning, the pro- 
gress, and the conclusion of the dispute; how the 
agitation for an advance of “ ten per cent.” on the 





wages of factory operatives was raised at Stockport, 
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and, being successful there, how it spread to other 
towns; how in some places it was conceded, and 
in others resisted; and how, in due course, the 
movement reached Preston. We may then know 
how the advance was demanded ; who gave it, and 
who refused it; how Messrs. Twist and Weft pro- 
tested that in the face of a deficient harvest, and 
the prospect of a European war, it could not be 
afforded ; and how Messrs. Goahead and Co. pro- 
mised to give it whether it could be afforded or 
not; how Messrs. Shuttle and Loom thought it 
very hard on the manufacturer, although the 
spinner, they thought, might make the advance— 
a directly opposite conclusion to which Messrs. 
Hank and Draw had come, for they said spinning 
was so bad it would afford no more wages, as the 
manufacturer was getting all the profit; weavers, 
they thought, should be allowed a trifle, but in 
spinning it would be more reasonable to reduce. 
We may learn how Messrs. Spindle and Co. laboured 
to prove the unreasonableness of an indiscriminate 
demand irrespective of the rate of wages paid ; how 
Mr. Tighthand thought operatives generally were 
making too much money, and Mr. Temple recom- 
mended concession for quietness sake. We shall 
have disquisitions on trades’ unions in general and 
details respecting local ones in particular; we shall 
learn how organisations began, and how unions 
rose up; how the masters’ association was disen- 
tombed from the quiet repose it had enjoyed almost 
since the last great strike; how the existing unions 
of operatives were strengthened and new ones 
formed; how strikes began in detail, simultaneous 
notices to leave work being given at different 
mills; how levies of money commenced among the 
workpeople as a body for the support of the turn- 
outs; how dismissals from employment followed 
for insubordination; how delegates visited the 
town from other places, offering sympathy, support, 
and encouragement ; how the “ ten per cent.” was 
obtained at nearly every mill; how success stimu- 
lated demands ; how disputes arose in calculating 
the fractions in the per centage of advance, and 
how, in consequence of misunderstandings and the 
refusal by some of the workpeople on strike to 
resume employment, an almost general Locx- 
out, or closing of works by the masters, ensued. 
This is not now within our province; but-there are 
some features of the dispute of which we may 
spend a “leisure hour” in penning some particu- 
lars. 

Preston, as all travellers know, is situated about 
midway between Edinburgh and London, on the 
great line of railway communication which connects 
those two capitals with each other and with the 
important towns of central England and the busy 
cotton-spinning district of the north-west. The 
town is delightfully situated upon the beautiful 
river Ribble, amid scenery of a picturesque cha- 
racter, and not less interesting from its historical 
and antiquarian associations. The beauty and 
elevation of its site, the numerous walks by which 
the town is surrounded, its remarkable freedom 
from smoke, and its generally cheerful aspect, 
place it in strong contrast with the dingy appear- 
ance of other manufacturing towns. Many of its 
natural characteristics are such as its inhabitants, 
if pride were allowable at all, might well be “ proud 
of.” “Proud Preston” indeed, it has long been 





called, and the inhabitants have perhaps rather 
enjoyed their ancient nomenclature.* 

At least two-fifths of its population are connected 
with its staple trade; and its numerous mills, with 
their ingenious machinery and their industrious 
inmates, when all are in full work, are interesting 
objects to a stranger. There is seen in them the 
full application of the principle of division and 
apportionment of labour, and an order, regularity, 
and discipline applied ¢o the pursuits of every-day 
life which we see scarcely excelled in a military 
organisation. The operatives, of whom a large 
proportion are young persons, are a cheerful class; 
ordinarily industrious and honest,+ but careless 
and improvident; attached to the mill, and even 
to the mule or loom they work at, but jealous of 
encroachment upon their position and privileges. 
In the mill they are all attention; from the 
scutching room, where the cotton first sees the 
light after being packed by the slaves of America, 
and where it is opened and placed in a machine to 
be cleansed of its impurities, to its coming forth in 
the form of calico from the loom, a quick eye and 
a nimble finger attend every motion of the varied 
machinery, detecting, and correcting with marvel- 
lo lerity, the snapping of the slightest thread. 

an evening, when the engine stopped, and 
when with it ceased the hum of the spinning 
frame and the deafening din of the power loom, no 
school ever turned out its inmates on a holiday 
with more glee depicted on their countenances, 
no M.P. ever rushed with more hurry to the house 
of lords to hear the queen’s speech delivered to 
the assembled senators of England, than do the 
younger hands rush forth to enjoy their evening 
ramble in the fields and shady nooks, and in public 
walks about the town. Labour gave to the excur- 
sion a zest that idlers cannot appreciate. 

All this has been changed; the tall chimneys 
have, with a few exceptions, been long smokeless; 
engines of from 2000 to 3000 aggregate horse- 
power have been still ; some hundreds of thousands 
of spindles have ceased to revolve, and looms, that 
were turning out a total of nearly two thousands 
of miles of cloth weekly, have been mute. Nearly 
twenty thousand heretofore industrious artisans 
have been listless idlers about our streets; and, 
although much suffering has resulted from the 
unnatural warfare, there is little disposition to 
resume work on the terms offered by the masters. 
Even now, when the gates have been reopened, 
and the factory bells have resumed their wonted 
morning peal, when the spinning wheel awaits its 
attendant, and the shuttle is ready to be driven, 
work is refused, except by a few. Agitation is as 
rife as ever; committees for each class of factory 
operatives sit daily, and send out agitators to excite 
sympathy and collect cash; meeting after meeting 
is held; the whole country yet rings with decla- 
mations about the unredressed wrongs of factory 
workers ; and the organisation is as complete in its 
ramifications and its workings as that of most of 
our public institutions. 

We will glance at one of the public meetings. 
In the centre of the town of Preston there is a 





* If so, pride, at present, has certainly had its fall.—Ep. 

+ The prison reports of the Ret. J. Clay place the factory 
operatives at the head of artisans, as supplying a smaller pro- 
portion of criminals than any other class. 
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large tract of land laid out for building purposes, 
but at present kept ont of the market on specula- 
tion of ultimate increased value, and few buildings 
have been erected upon it. Although no tree or 
push has graced the ground for many years, it still 
goes by the name it bore when it was enclosed and 
covered with fruit trees, and when many of the 
neighbouring streets of houses and workshops 
possessed the same rural character. Like Cornhill 
and the Poultry, Hatton-garden and Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, in the metropolis, “ Chadwick’s Or- 
chard,’ in Preston, bears a name more applica- 
ble to its past uses than to its present condition. 
The Orchard, as it is familiarly termed, contains 
from three to four statute acres; and in this open 
space on a Saturday afternoon and Monday morn- 
ing, and occasionally on other days of the week, 
crowds are addressed by “ delegates,” acting for 
the weavers, the most numerous body of the fac- 
tory workers. Each class of operatives have their 
separate union or committee; their distinct execu- 
tive; their own pay day; their own funds; make 
their own appeals, and manage their own business ; 
but the only class that have public meetings are 
the power loom weavers; and as they are so 
numerous, and withal contain so many young 
persons, and principally females, the managers of 
the movement find an advantage in keeping up a 
continual excitement. A strange assemblage, to 
the number of about a couple of thousand, are on 
these occasions gathered round a cart, containing 
some half dozen “ delegates,’ and on the coldest 
winter’s day there have been seldom fewer than 
an audience of two, and sometimes as many as ten, 
thousand. Men and women, lads and lasses— 
some intensely interested in the proceedings, others | 
listless spectators, and nefirly all of them sufferers | 
by this social convulsion—listen to the outpourings | 
of their leaders. They, in language oftentimes of | 
the strongest character, encourage them to con- | 
tinue in their present position until their demands | 
are unconditionally complied with, and they are | 
invited to hold up their hands and cheer for reso- | 
lutions pledging them to “ten per cent. and no 
surrender.” Here are addresses delivered as varied 
in their style and character as speeches in parlia- 
ment on a reform bill or the corn law—on an 
Irish grievance or an eastern difficulty. Impas- 
sioned and vehement, cool and collected, rough and 
rude, pithy and (but very seldom) polished, are 
some of these various effusions. Those who indulge 
in the wildest declamations against capitalists, and 
deal out the fiercest denunciations of employers, 
are the favourite orators. It is indeed a mournful 
spectacle to see these thousands, not merely in 
idleness—itself the cause of much vice—but ex- 
posed to influences of so unfavourable a kind. 
They now applaud and greedily receive the strang- 
est and most mischievous doctrines on the relations 
between capital and labour, doctrines revolting to | 
the political economist, and which would never | 
harmonise with the peace or the well-being of an | 
industrial community. Many of the listeners, | 
before the present misunderstanding, never har- | 
boured a thought contrary to the idea that their 
employer was their best friend. 

We have spoken of “ delegates.” Many of these | 
aro devoted entirely to the agitation; they have | 
been engaged for the work, are paid from its pro- | 











ceeds, and are perhaps at home in its turmoil and 
excitement. Others come for the day of a general 
meeting to represent a district, to be the bearer 
of its contributions, to report the state of feeling 
on the question at issue, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, to recommend perseverance. One evil of 
these strikes is the violation of the sanctity of the 
sabbath. On all occasions of extensive agitation 
in the manufacturing districts, the delegates who 
manage these movements meet on the Sunday ; 
then, also, every town sends one or more repre- 
sentatives. These meetings have become of much 
interest to the operatives of Preston. On the 
Sunday morning groups of idlers saunter in the 
streets beforé the arrival of the morning trains, 
discussing the all-absorbing topic of the strike, 
talking of what money will come ; many will even 
go to the station to meet and greet the visitors. 
Proud of their charge, the delegates bring the 
contributions in bags, which they ostentatiously 
exhibit as they pass through the street; and the 
amounts brought from particular towns that take 
a more than usual interest in the movement are 
soon known and quickly passed from mouth to 
mouth. Blackburn ordinarily contributes from 
8007. to 9002. a week to these several committees, 
Stockport about 300/., and several towns above 
1002. Generally, at least 30007. is brought to 
Preston by these delegates on a Sunday morning. 
On new year’s day Blackburn sent nearly 1500/., 
and the other places a proportionate increase, as a 
“new year’s gift.” Questionable means are occa- 
sionally employed to enforce contributions, but. 
the large sums sent undoubtedly represent a strong: 
and deep feeling on the question. 

The delegates generally meet at the various 
head-quarters of each committee; except that the 
weavers, from the number who attend and the 
greater interest felt in their proceedings, assemble 
in a large building called the temperance hall, 
but more popularly known by its original name of 
the cockpit, it having been erected for the pur- 
poses of the barbarous, but once common, pas- 
time of cock-fighting. Since its discontinuance 
for this debasing pursuit, it has been occupied by 
the temperance society for its frequent meetings. 
It has not, however, been confined to the pu 
of spreading information on teetotalism; it has 
been a general lecture theatre, and is a favourite 
meeting hall of the working classes. Science of 
almost every kind has been discoursed upon within 
its walls, and all manner of religious and political 
teachings have there found hearers. It was long 
the “local habitation” of Mormonism; Robert 
Owen has there communicated his peculiar socialist 
views ; Cobbett there denounced paper money and 
declaimed for radical reform ; Feargus O’Connor 
went there to explain the “five points” of his char- 
ter; it has often been the theatre for meetings con- 
nected with local and general politics, and its plat- 
form has many a time resounded to the eloquent ap- 
peals of christian ministers of piety and zeal against 
the infidelity and “ indifferentism” of the age. The 
building is a large one, capable of containing above 
800 people, and forms a perfect amphitheatre. Its 
narrow and disagreeable approach renders it less de- 
sirable for public meetings than other and more mo- 
dern buildings in the town; it is, therefore, now sel- 
dom used except for meetings of the humbler classes. 
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A notice of the “strike” now under considera- | ative of Weftridge undertook that one-half of the 
tion would be incomplete without an account of earnings of that place should be given to the 
& meeting which directs so large a share of the | “ people of Preston” rather than they should be 
movement. Before the hour of commencing busi- | beaten. The business of the next week was talked 
ness the place is generally crowded, and often | over and the meetings fixed; several being an- 
many are unable to obtain admission. Here is an | nounced somewhere or other every night. Appli- 
audience of an entirely different character to that | cations were then made for people to speak at them. 
im the Orchard. Comparatively few young people | One town wanted Mortimer Grime to go and 
are present, not very many females, and although | “thunder” against the “ cottonoeracy ;” another 
some of the audience are undoubtedly drawn thither wanted George Scoldwell to “show the masters 
by curiosity, there is evidently a deep interest felt | up; and a third thought “t’ cheermon hissel 
by all in the movement, and a business air and an | shud goa, un he wud get lots o’ brass ;” and so on 
appearance of thoughtful earnestness pervades the | through the whole list of the spokesmen. Some 
whole assemblage. The chair, a raised seat eom- | discussion next followed on the injustice of the 
manding a view of the whole place, is occupied by | track system, and some other incidents of fac 
the president of the executive committee, a body | life, which were followed by an eloquent and im- 
of eight working men, in whom is vested the passioned address on the question from a working 
management of this vast organisation, which has | man, the representative for the day of the opera- 
obtained for, and distributed to, this one class of | tives of Peacetown, the whole concluding with the 
work-people not less than fifty thousand pounds. | announcement of what money each district has 
When we saw the meeting, it was just before | sent. Whatever opinions may be held as to the 
business commenced, when delegates, as they ar- | object these men have in view, there was an evident 
rived with their money-bags, were greeted with | earnestness in their proceedings, and an amount 
enthusiasm. Business proceeded, and though it | of energy that, well directed, would be of great 
was evident that many districts had sent their | service to their class and their country. The 
most turbulent inhabitants, and their most noted | order, too, with which the meeting was conducted 
agitators, to represent them, yet the assemblage was creditable to their business habits; many 
was ruled with a wave of the hand, a nod, and meetings of greater pretensions might take a 
almost a word. The slightest tendency to irregu- | lesson from the weavers’ delegates. 
larity was checked on the instant; and any turn| Having seen the money brought in, we will 
of the discussion that appeared likely to lead toa _ take a look at its disbursement. ‘The same cock- 
personal altercation was speedily suppressed with | pit on a Monday or Tuesday is the principal pay- 
a tact and good humour that reconciled all to the | office of the weavers. There is another assemblage, 
authority when even arbitrarily exercised. All | but of an essentially different character to the one 
this, too, was done by an Oldham weaver, speaking we have just described. Now the turn-outs, or 
in the broadest Laneashire dialect, who probably , “ lock-outs,” as they prefer being called, are them- 
never even heard of Lindley Murray, and who re- | selves come to receive their allowance; they are 
spected his behests no more than he and his col- | principally young women, and they appear as en- 
leagues did the mandate of a millowner. Then | thusiastic in the cause in which they are en- 
were the incidents of the week’s agitation graphi- gaged as the most earnest delegate. There 
cally narrated ; apologies made for small contribu- | was an evident determination expressed in the 
tions, and promises given of increased support; countenances of all present, and, great as must 
votes of sympathy tendered, and hints given that | have been the privations endured by most or 
firmness will yet make them the winner. Then them, there was a cheerfulness that could scarcely 
rose some agitator, who had appeared in every | be credited, and few appeared to have even suf- 
popular commotion for a quarter of a century back, fered in their personal appearance from their 
to deliver in the broad dialect of Blackburn or  long-continued loss of wages. The greater amount 
Rochdale some detail of an alleged factory oppres- | of fresh air they had inhaled, and their freedom 
sion. Then a beardless youth, proud of the mission | from work, appeared to have more than compen- 
he is intrusted with for the day, and ambitious of sated for their harder fare. As a class, indeed, 
the fame of an agitator and an orator, would rise | they are noted for the neatness of their attire, and 
to boast of some act of insubordination in the mill | generally for their good looks. It is not, however, 
where he works ; but, unaccustomed to the excite- | among this class that the destitution is heaviest 
ment of a public meeting, would stammer out a_ felt, but by the older people, and those in middle 
few incoherent sentences, and require encouraging life who have young families dependent upon them. 
plaudits to give him even sufficient confidence to It is there that want pinches; there that debts 
tell them how much money he had brought. Then | accumulate until credit fails; there that arrears of 
a “ vietim” would tell of his dismissal from em- | rent are to be met ; with them that happy homes 
ployment for disregarding the rules of his master. | are broken up; on them that the effects now being 
Then a suggestion came for some improvement in| wrought by the demon of discord chiefly fall. 
the organisation; next a report of a rapturous The hands at each mill are paid at a fixed hour 
meeting at Loomville, and a promise from Spin- and in the numerical order of the looms they 
dleton that the subscriptions would be doubled worked at. They eaeh know their place ; they file 
now that the mills in that town were on full time into it as readily as soldiers; passing along the 
again; an apology followed from Cottendale that | open passage that cireles the building above the 
the sum sent was so small, as there had been a | highest seat towards a small committee room, at 
break-down, the delegate adding, “ Weer there wor | the window of which each receives his or her stated 
no brass, it wir varra hard to get ony; but the | allowance, and it having been previously counted in 
enthusiasm rose to its height when the revresent- | the requisite amounts of four or five shillings, the 
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recipient scarcely needs to stop in order to receive it. | individual in Servia, which led to the grievances 
At another table each young person leaves a penny | of the country being a second time laid before the 
to form a fund for the extra relief of those who | emperor of Austria, with a promise of the best 
have large families. The arrangements for saving | results. 
time to the recipients are good, but in other re-| Matthieu Nenadovitj, pastor (prota) over a large 
spects there was an absence of that superior regu- flock of Servian mountaineers, half priest, half 
larity and business care which marked the proceed- | soldier, with staff and wallet for his chief equip- 
ings of the delegfite meeting. ments, quitted his groaning country by the passes 
This terrible state of things—class arranged | of her hills on the extraordinary embassy of laying 
against class, employer against employed, capital at the feet ofthe emperor Francis, at the congress 
against labour—appears, as we have said, as far | of Vienna, the petition of Servia for protection 
off a settlement as ever. No cordial approach is | against Moslem despotism. J 
being made to each other ; neither party offers to| Twice already had Matthieu Nenadovitj acted. 
give way or compromise, and the trade of the place | in the character of ambassador for Servia. In the 
is at a stand-still. Savings banks are being drawn | year 1805 while yet a comparatively young man, 
upon for the withdrawal of the hoardings of years ; | though enjoying the full confidence of his country- 
shopkeepers, failing in their receipts, find it diffi- | men, he set out alone on the long journey to St. 
cult to make payments; and the whole town is | Petersburg, no better equipped for travel than 
just now suffering from a great moral and social | the primitive habits of his countrymen permitted. 
plague. Oh! that kindlier feelings would infiu- | He arrived at the court of the autocrat, and was 
ence the combatants, that better counsels would | enabled to present his despatches. On this occa- 
prevail, and that some power would restore the | sion the czar deigned to reply, “ that the hospodars 
suspended commercial animation of the town, set | must constitute themselves into a senate, and on 
the wheels and the looms in motion, and teach all | this condition Russia would render her assistance.” 
the component parts of our social and commercial | Again, in 1814, Matthieu departed from Servia 
system again harmoniously to work together as of | on a second long journey to Vienna, the bearer of 
old. despatches to the Austrian power. In person he 
*,* Most heartily will every patriotic reader | delivered them to the emperor Francis. At the 
echo the sentiments of our intelligent contributor. | audience which was accorded him, the emperor 
Without adverting to the strike at Preston, know- | gave a distinct promise that he would intercede 
ing nothing as we do, except from newspaper re- | with the Porte for the Servians. The emperor’s 
ports, of that particular question, we feel assured | words were, as recorded, “I have always been, I 
that the most effectual way of preventing strikes | am, and will remain, your friend; I have proved 
would be found in the adherence of both masters | my friendship by sending you corn, bread, and 
and servants to the commands of scripture, ad- | salt, and have ever accompanied the subsidies with 
dressed to them respectively: “Masters, give | the best advice” == i 
unto your servants that which is just and equal,| In 1815, for the third time, father Matthieu as- 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven; | sumed the ambassadorial office, and in pilgrim 
SERVANTS, be obedient to them that are your | garb (a Slavonian embassy was never yet distin- 
masters according to the flesh; . . . . not with | guished by costly display), departed again for 
eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the servants of | Vienna with the Servian petition to be presented 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; | at the congress, the emperor Francis having ap- 
with good-will doing service as to the Lord, and | parently forgotten his promises, or delayed to 
not to men.” perform them. Once more did father Matthieu 
cross the Danube, and knowing nothing of any 
. language but his own, guided only by his good 
THE MENDICANT AMBASSADOR. Paget his way through the pe oe Pa 
AN INCIDENT IN THE ANNALS OF SERVIA. nions, and ultimately reached the capital. He 
[From the French.] entered Vienna, as on a previous occasion, after 
One of the consequences of the abdication of Na- | weeks of foot-sore travel, and, as may be imagined, 
poleon was the grand congress held at Vienna— | more like a way-worn pilgrim than the representa- 
the repository of national wrongs and their | tive of an embassy. 
presumed redresser. The news ofthe assembly The poor priest had no sooner arrived at Vienna 
of the congress was received by all nations with | than he commenced putting in force his plans for 
interest, and especially by those smaller states or | obtaining an audience of the congress, and laying 
provinces which had suffered so severely by the | the petition he was the bearer of before it. But 
continental war. Amongst other countries, Servia | the royal and distinguished personages assembled 
recognised the congress of Vienna as an event | in full conclave at Vienna upon the above occasion 
likely to prove beneficial to her internal welfare, | were not quite so approachable as father Matthieu 
and determined to appeal to it to arbitrate between | had dreamed. Those persons to whom he com- 
the nation and her old oppressor, Turkey. For | municated his design of obtaining audience of the 
twenty years or more the Servians had been in a| congress only laughed at him for entertaining so 
state of chronic insurrection against Moslem 7 foolish an enterprise. How, they said, could it be 
pression. Weakened by the long and seemingly | expected that a poor pilgrim, or mendicant, would 
useless struggle, they were at last compelled to | be received by the august assemblage of the con- 














Russia, for intervention and assistance. When | derived from the previous condescension of the 
the opportunity occurred which the meeting of the | emperor Francis, Matthieu persevered. It was a 
congress offered, a step was taken by a patriotic | strange sight that of the poor pastor, with his 











appeal to Austria, as they had before done to| gress? Nevertheless, under the encouragement ° 
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flowing beard, day after day dragging his weary 
footsteps about the precincts of the Austrian court ! 
His constant attendance, and the pertinacity with 
which he pressed his suit, soon began to excite 
notice. This, however, he courted, rather than 
shunned. Whenever passers-by exhibited the out- 
ward signs of rank or high station, father Mat- 
thieu, it is recorded, would bend his hoary head 
with a supplication that the passenger would lead 
him—a stranger, but the representative of a nation 
—to the presence of the assembled princes. The 
courtiers for the most part were heedless or incre- 
dulous to the priest’s importunities. Now and 
then some kinder hearted individual would stop, 
listen, and so with a shake of the head advise the 
pilgrim to depart. Others, again, less kind, visited 
the humble ambassador with their worst suspi- 
cions. It happened at length, however, that one 
of those whom Matthieu had importuned was an 
officer of rank, and himself an atfache to an em- 
bassy. This gentleman had constant audience of 
prince Metternich, and one day he took an oppor- 
tunity to mention to the great diplomatist the sin- 
gular mission of the Servian. 

Matthieu continued to remain about the court. 
His hopes of obtaining the much desired audience 
were indeed declining fast, when one day he was | 
approached by an Austrian official, who bade the | 
priest follow him. The offieer conducted him in | 
the midst of crowds of courtiers, to the hall of | 
audience, in which the congress held its receptions. | 
The appearance of the Servian in such presence | 
was enough to excite curiosity. The ambassadors | 
and their suites, resplendent in court costumes, 
pressed about the stranger, and wondered how so 
odd-looking a personage had penetrated to the | 
audience-chamber of the congress. But the lowly 
ambassador heeded them not. He was neither 
awed nor deterred by the mere outward show and 
paraphernalia of princes. Our Servian’s heart beat 
with one firm and noble resolve, namely, to present 
the patrictic petition he carried in his bosom. 
With this most original scroll in his hand did 
father Matthien conjure the assembled diplomatists, 
even with tears in his eyes, to aid in the rescue of 
a nation of one million of patriots from the galling 
yoke of Mahmoud. ‘The plenipotentiaries smiled 
at the naiveté of the strange representative before 
them; until one member of the congress, more 
serious than the rest, demanded whence the stranger 
came P 

“ From Servia,” answered the priest. 

“ And where is Servia?”’ almost jocosely in- 
quired another personage. 

The question went the round of the assembly ; 
and several of the distinguished individuals knew 
not, or pretended not to know or care aught re- 
garding the existence of so apparently insignificant 
a spot on the face of the earth as Servia. States- 
men, like other people, will occasionally unbend to 
enjoy a humorous scene. The congress enjoyed 
their joke at the expense of Servia and her am- 
bassador. Nevertheless, they recognised the le- 
gitimate purpose of the priest’s mission. _Metter- 
nich, from his place addressing father Matthieu, 
gave him his congé by informing him that he 
might return home and state to his countrymen 
that Austria would in good faith take into con- 
sideration the needs and requirements of his people. 








Thus addressed, in the bland voice of a dignified 
personage, glittering with diamond crosses, stars, 
and orders, our ambassador knew that his lone. 
sought mission was accomplished. Prince Metter. 
nich beckoned and whispered in the ear of an 
attendant. The latter approached Matthieu, and, 
with studious politeness, withdrew him from the 

resence. The same day father “Matthieu quitted 

ienna to prosecute his journey homeward; but 
in better guise, and more befitting the ambassa- 
dorial office than that on which he had entered the 
Austrian capital. 

Matthieu, in due time, reached the banks of the 
Save ; and as he made his way through the moun- 
tain passes into Servia, he found by the talk of the 
mountaineers and villagers that matters fared 
more desperately than ever with his unfortunate 
country. The seizure and decapitation of prisoners 
by the.Turks proceeded to that extent as to strike 
terror into the hearts of the people. The patriot 
chiefs, hiding in the fastnesses among the moun- 
tains, were at a loss how to longer sustain their 
independence, safety, or freedom. In this state 
of things the news of father Matthieu’s return 
reached them. 

The priest met his friends, and was not slow to 
communicate the result of his journey to Vienna. 
The spirit of the patriots revived with the commu- 
nication of the good news. 
time a new army was raised, and with this force 
the Servians ultimately compelled the Porte to 
grant them the immunities they had so long 
sought in vain. Among the concessions made, 
were the withdrawal of the pashalics from the 
country, and the issue of a hatti scheriff declaring 
Servia a free principality. 





SELFISHNESS UNCHRISTIAN. 


Live for some purpose in the world. Act your 
part well. Fill up the measure of duty to others. 
Conduct yourselves so that you shall be missed 
with sorrow when you are gone. Multitudes of 
our species are living in such a selfish manner 
that they are not likely to be remembered ‘after 
their disappearance. They leave behind ~ them 
scarcely any traces of their existence, but are for- 
gotten almost as though they had never been. 
They are, while they live, like one pebble lying 
unobserved amongst a million on the shore; and 
when they die, they are like that same pebble 
thrown into the sea, which just ruffles the surface, 
sinks, and is forgotten, without being missed from 
the beach. They are neither regretted by the rich, 
wanted by the poor, nor celebrated by the learned. 
Who has been the better for their life ? Who has 
been the worse for their death ? Whose tears have 
they dried up? whose wants supplied? whose 
miseries have they healed ? Who would unbar the 
gate of life, to re-admit them to existence ? or what 
face would greet them back again to our world with 
asmile? Wretched, unproductive mode of exist- 
ence! Selfishness is its own curse ; itis a starving 
vice. The man who does no good, gets none. 
He is like the heath in the desert, neither yielding 
fruit, nor seeing when good cometh—a stunted, 
dwarfish, miserable shrub.— Rev. J. A. James. 
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